ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

by giving him his full confidence. McClellau set
to work to organise an army which with one
shattering blow would decide the war. He said
himself that his plan was 'to display such an
overwhelming strength as will convince all our
antagonists, especially those of the governing,
aristocratic class, of the utter impossibility of
resistance/ But to do this, as McClellan wanted
to do it, took a very long time. He was appointed
in July 1861; by November many people
thought that the army must be ready; but Mc-
Clellan refused to move. The Joint Committee
of Congress was set up in December, and it in-
creased the pressure upon Lincoln to urge
McClellan to move. But no persuasion from Lin-
coln could achieve this object. McClellan
snubbed Lincoln; he avoided him; he began to
pick quarrels with the government.

At this stage Lincoln took a step which seems
surprisingly naive but which probably achieved
its object. He issued a 'General War Order* that
a forward movement was to be made by the
army of the Potomac and the western armies on
February 22, 186%. It was an extreme step. It
seems to have aroused McClellan to some action,
and no doubt that is what Lincoln wanted. In
fact, however, no forward move was made on
February x%, and the Congressional Committee
was anxious that Lincoln should dismiss McClel-
lan. But McClellan had conceived the idea of
the Peninsular Campaign and Lincoln was pre-
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